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IRRADIATED FOODS—While the furor about 
irradiated foods has long since died down, it’s only 
been a few short years ago that many canners 
feared their equipment and plants might be out- 
dated over night. So much so, that the National 
Canners Association and this publication felt it 
necessary on several occasions to remind the in- 
dustry that there remained a number of serious 
and time consuming obstacles to be overcome 
before the process became a reality. 


The news (see inside) that the Army has dis- 
continued construction of the $7.5 radiation pilot 
plant in California, provides further evidence that 
established processes are not exactly on their way 
out. 


Although the reasons given by the Army are 
somewhat conclusive, it should be assumed, that 
public and private laboratory studies will continue. 
For the nonce, however, exit irradiation as an im- 
mediate threat to established processes. 


The canners’ interest in any new process, of 
course, is to insure not overlooking any develop- 
ment that will enable them to supply the consumer 
with a better product more economically. At the 
same time, they must seek every opportunity to 
improve their products in these respects, using 
the accepted process. The record shows that the 
industry has not failed in either area. 


TELL YOUR STORY—One area in which the 
industry is subject to criticism, however, and in 
this the canning industry is not alone, is the gen- 
eral failure of individuals within the industry to 
sell the canning story to the consuming public, 
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NCA President, Norman Sorensen, made reference 
to this need as he started his fall convention treck, 
at the Illinois Meeting last week. To be sure NCA 
has and continues to do an effective job in this 
regard. However, as Mr. Sorensen says, “What is 
needed is more support for the dissemination of 
facts about the canning industry’s operation, and 
this support should come from the canner him- 
self, not in a big national campaign, but at the 
grass roots level, in his own community, among 
the employees of his own factory, among his 
neighbors. He should enlist the sympathetic sup- 
port of the local newspapers and radio stations, 
he should seek opportunities to talk to business 
men’s organizations.” 


This column has been playing that same tune 
for so long that undoubtedly many readers are 
bored by its repetition, but think of the impact if 
say only 10 percent of those individuals connected 
with the industry were in there pitching at every 
opportunity. Without question, the industry’s 
problem then, would be to supply the demand 
instead of unloading the surplus at below cost 
prices as it does today. Mr. Sorensen suggests that 
the National Food Conference Program presents 
an excellent and timely opportunity to tell the 
story. During 1960 the Conference will emphasize 
the youth-power inherent in good nutrition for 
young America. This column agrees this occasion 
presents a timely opportunity to tell the story and 
there are many, many more. For instance, 1960 is 
the 150th Anniversary of that great and wonderful 
little tin can. There are so many and varied ap- 
proaches to the consumer suggested by this event, 
that this publication expects to take a whole year 
to point out just a few. More about this later. 
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MARKETING 


Roosevelt Warns Of Intimidation Of 
Witnesses in California Street 
Investigations 


Congressman Roosevelt on November 
2nd, issued a warning to those who 
would be tempted to retaliate against 
witnesses scheduled to appear before the 
Subcommittee of which he is Chairman. 
His warning referred to and cited pro- 
visions of the United States Criminal 
Code, which make it a crime and provide 
for punishment with imprisonment up to 
5 years for anyone to act so as to injure 
any witness in his person or property on 
account of his having appeared or having 
testified in any such proceedings, inquiry 
or investigation. In this connection, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 

“Subsequent to the October 9 adjourn- 
ment of our Subcommittee hearings, the 
trade press has questioned whether the 
Government has any power which could 
be utilized to counter reprisals and retal- 
iation against anyone required to testify 
before this Subcommittee. It has been 
speculated that the only power is that of 
political pressure and statements of Con- 
gressmen “for the record”. I want all to 
know and the record to show that I do 
not agree with that speculation. 

“The law is well settled and far too 
elementary to warrant detailed discus- 
sion at this time regarding the ability 
and power of the Government to punish 
anyone who would dare to act against a 
witness because his testimony before a 
committee of the Congress. On that point 
the provisions of the law are clear, and, 
let me add, the “punishment” to which I 
refer is not provided for in the form of a 
cease and desist order. In that connec- 


tion, I refer to Title 18, United — 


Code, Sec. 241a. 
“We know that those who are to Pil a 


before us in the hearings scheduled to 
commence in San Francisco November 
9 are well advised by able counsel. There- 
fore, we have reason to believe that they 
are not only aware of their rights and 
privileges, but also of their responsibil- 
ities and liabilities. With this thought in 
mind we should be able to rest assured 
that they do understand not only the 
clear provisions of the law to which I 
have referred, but also the factual sig- 
nificance of acts to which such law could 
apply. We all know that evidences of cir- 
cumstances, including the powerful eco- 
nomic positions of parties, frequently are 
taken into account, woven together and 
considered in their proper and relevant 
setting in the drawing of a conclusion 
regarding the purpose and intent of a 
course of action. 

“In view of these circumstances, sub- 
penas have been issued and more will 


follow, requiring the appearance and 
testimony of canners who deal with the 
so-called “California Street” buyers em- 
ployed by large chain store organiza- 
tions. It is expected that these witnesses 
will testify about the buying practices 
of these “California Street” buyers and 
related matters. 


“We do not expect anyone to engage in 
any reprisal or retaliation against any 
witness because of his testimony. How- 
ever, let me add that if following the 
appearance and testimony of any witness 
there should appear the slightest sem- 
blanee of reprisal and retaliation and it 
is brought to my attention, I shall see to 
it that the incident is placed before the 


-appropriate officials of the Government 


for action. I, personally, in such event, 
shall do my utmost to see to it that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
be fully advised about the matter and be 
requested to act. 

“Our agenda for the hearings com- 
mencing November 9 has been arranged 
to provide for testimony first from ex- 
perts, then from representatives of grow- 
ers of fruit and vegetables, processors, 
retailers and consumers. Of course, the 
actual buying practices of the so-called 
“California Street” buyers will receive 
special attention. It is anticipated that 
our hearings will continue through each 
of the succeeding days of the week to and 
including Friday, November 13. 


FTC CHAIRMAN-AUSTERN TO 
DISCUSS ROBINSON-PATMAN 
ENFORCEMENT AT NCA 
CONVENTION 


Federal Trade Commission Chairman 
Earl W. Kinter and H. Thomas Austern, 
NCA counsel, will discuss the timely sub- 
ject of the Robinson-Patman Act at the 
coming National Convention in Miami 
next January. The two experts on the 
subject will appear on the same platform 
at the Tuesday, January 19, Marketing 
Session. NCA members may be expected 
to learn what they may or may not law- 
fully do in the areas of pricing, meeting 
competition, promotional and advertising 
allowances, and brokerage arrangements. 
In addition, there will be a full explora- 
tion of the impact upon those canners 
who are presently subject to outstanding 
cease and desist orders of the Congres- 
sional Legislation last September, mak- 
ing all Robinson-Patman Act orders self- 
executing, and imposing civil penalties of 


- $5,000 per day for each violation. 
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ARMY CALLS QUITS ON 
RADIATION PILOT PLANT 


Deferment of plans for construction 
of a U. S. Army Ionizing Radition Center 
at the Sharpe General Depot, Stockton, 
California, was announced October 22, 
by the Department of Defense. Planning 
of the center had been under way since 
early 1957. 


Facility construction has been under 
the direction of the Army Corps of 
Engineers. So far about $375,000 has 
been spent on design drawings, speci- 
fications, test boring and other prelim- 
inary work. Eventual cost was esti- 
mated at $7.5 million, and thus far about 
$1.3 million has been spent on design 
planning and certain components. 


The Center was to develop production 
techniques for irradiation of foods and to 
determine the best methods for attaining 
effective sterilization. It was also inten- 
ded to produce sufficient quantities of 
foods for testing of palatability and 
acceptability. 


Active investigation of irradiation as 
a means of food preservation was begun 
by the Army in 1953. Much of the lab- 
oratory work has been done under re- 
search contracts by outside agencies, 
including the National Canners Associa- 
tion. The NCA effort has been aimed at 
determining the radition dosage require- 
ments for significant spoilage organisms, 
and especially Clostridium bottulinum, in 
various foods. By 1957 it was predicted 
that fundamental problems_under labora- 
tory study would be solved by the time 
the pilot production facility could be 
completed, and a quick transition from 
laboratory studies to pilot plant studies 
would thus be possible. 


Two main reasons were cited in 
announcing the deferment of plans. One 
was that certain physiological problems 
have not yielded to solution in the lab- 
oratory. Long-term feeding studies with 
animals were attended with serious ad- 
verse effects, possibly accounted for by 
destruction of essential nutrients during 
radiation, but calling for further study. 
Short-term human feeding tests had not 
shown ill effects. 


A second reason cited was uncertainty 
over the economic justification of ir- 
radiated foods in military feeding, as- 
suming that the process proves feasible. 
Further studies are needed to fix the 
place of irradiated foods in strategic and 
tactical planning when and if they are 
available. Packaging problems also are 
not completely solved. 


Among private agencies affected by the 
decision is Irradiated Products, Inc., New 
York City, which was formed by four 
companies—Armour & Company, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
General Foods Corporation, and Continen- 
tal Can Company—to perform at its 
own expense production planning for the 
plant. So far, Irradiated Products, Inc. 
has spent $133,000 in assisting the 
Government in the project. 
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MEETINGS 


Sorensen Urges Illinois Canners To 
Tell The Farm-To-Table Story 


The public lacks understanding and 
appreciation of the contribution the food 
industry makes in all its operations from 
farm to table, Norman Sorensen, 1959 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation told members of the Illinois Can- 
ners Association in Annual Convention 
at Chicago, Nov. 5. He urged the Illinois 
Canners to take active steps in their own 
community circles to correct this situa- 
tion. The motives and practices of the 
food industry are sometimes questioned; 
and today’s outstanding values of food 
are frequently over-looked, because of 
this lack of public understanding of the 
economics of foods, as it is planted, 
grown, harvested, processed, packaged, 
and distributed to consumers, Mr. Soren- 
sen stated. 


“We should educate and inform our 
neighbors and our club members about 
the nutritional value of canned foods, 
the great scientific progress our in- 
dustry is making in improving quality, 
widening variety of choice, and creating 
more and more convenience and service. 
People also tend to ignore or forget the 
nutritional and cultural values we pro- 
vide. Food is taken for granted and meals 
in many families are ‘catch-as-catch 
can’,” he asserted. 


Mr. Sorensen pointed out that canners 
individually can effectively disseminate 
facts about the canning industry’s op- 
erations at grassroots, among employees, 
in local service clubs, churches, schools, 
newspapers and radio stations. This is 


a particularly appropriate time for such 
educational activities, he explained, since 
the action program for 1959-60 of the 
National Food Conference is dedicated to 
story on a 
This voluntary com- 


telling the farm-to-table 
nationwide scale. 


RICHARD WAXENBERG SCOTT DETRICK 
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mittee of some 50 food manufacturing and 
distribution companies and associations 
has a continuing program coordinated by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The National Canners A8sociation is 
among the sponsors, and its staff and 
public relations agency are distributing 
material now to various public media, 
Mr. Sorensen reported. 


“An outstanding feature of the Nat- 
ional Food Conference program will be 
its Youthpower Congress, to be held here 
in Chicago, next February. Projects deal- 
ing with food and nutrition are being 
worked out by youth in the schools this 
fall, and numerous other youth programs 
are underway, all to be spotlighted at the 
Congress.” The canning industry, he re- 
minded his audience has its own youth- 
power project and he complimented 
Illinois canners on their support of the 
Canning Crops Contest and for producing 
a national champion in 1957—James T. 
Wormley of Oswego, who at age 16 grew 
a prize-winning crop of tomatoes for 
processing. 


Mr. Sorensen cited another Illinois 
personality whose activities and con- 
tribution through participation in com- 
munity and other programs outside his 
own business have recently been nation- 
ally recognized. “When Louis Ratzes- 
berger, Jr., was appointed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s important Agri- 
cultural Research Policy Committee, he 
was given an opportunity to serve the 
canning industry over a _ broad front 
that he could not possibly have covered 


~merely as a President of The Illinois 
Canning Company of Hoopeston, Presi- 


dent of the Illinois Canners Association, 
or even as President of the National 
Canners Association, all positions which 
he has held.” 


JOHN R. PEACHEY MIKE ROBINOWITZ 
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LANDON HEADS 
PICKLE PACKERS 
L. Evert Landon, president of Nalley’s, 
Inc., Tacoma, Washington, was elected 
President of the National Pickle Packers 
Association at its 67th Annual Conven- 
tion in Chicago October 29 and 30. John 
N. Walker, Mt. Olive Pickle Company, 
Mt. Olive, North Carolina, was elected 
Vice President, while W. R. Moore of Oak 
Park, Illinois, continues as Secretary. 
New Directors are: A. O. Verbeke, Lib- 
by, McNeill & Libby; Paul N. Walker, 
Brown Miller Company, New Orleans; 
Earl G. Van Holten, J. G. Van Holten & 
Son, Waterloo, Wisconsin; and Robert G. 
Schramek, Jewett & Sherman Company, 
Milwaukee. 


BROKERS CONVENTION 
PANELISTS 
Six of the Nation’s outstanding food 
men, each a leader in a top Distributor 
Association, will appear on a panel ses- 


‘sion at the National Food Brokers Asso- 


ciation Convention December 14, to tell 
brokers “How canned food brokers can 
be of even greater service to the buyers 
they sell”. In addition they will discuss 
the future they see for food brokers and 
will answer questions submitted by the 
audience. The well known Mark Evans, 
CBS radio and TV personality, will mod- 
erate the panel. Panelists shown from 
left to right, are: Richard Waxenburg, 
president Supermarket Institute; Scott 
Detrick, vice president National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers; John R. Peach- 
ey, vice president National Association 
of Food Chains; Mike Robinowitz, presi- 
dent Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America; Julian P. Ragland, president 
National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association; Donald A. Gannon, chair- 
man, SMI Merchandising Committee. 

On a second panel, Horace Wright, 
1959 chairman of the NFBA Merchan- 
dising Committee, will discuss merchan- 
dising coverage in retail stores located 
outside the brokers territory where the 
warehouse sales are made. Stan Ceder- 
quist, 1958 chairman of the NFBA Mer- 
chandising Committee, will tackle the 
problem of conflicting accounts, a grow- 
ing problem because of new product de- 
velopments by principals; and J. Houck, 
1957 chairman of the NFBA Merchan- 
dising Committee, will unravel the prob- 
lem of communications from broker to 
principal. 


JULIAN P. RAGLAND DONALD A. GANNON 
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NEW YORK BEAN PACK 


New York State pack of Green and 
Wax Beans totaled 3,914,482 actual cases, 
N. Y. State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion has reported. The pack compares 
with 4,066,828 cases packed in 1958. The 
green bean pack was down some 6.8 
percent while the wax production was up 
8.6 percent. As pointed out by the As- 
sociation, however, the 1958 pack of wax 
beans was down more than a third from 
1957, so that the 1959 pack is still below 
normal. 


STOCKS & SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, June 1 8,495,074 9,649,751 
Pack ...... 33,110,010 29,020,062 
Shipments, June 1 to Oct. 1 10,266,680 11,996,280 
CANNED SPINACH 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, March 1 1,128,364 
Pack (Spring) 5,538,994 
Supply to Oct. 1 6,667,358 
Shipments, March 1 to Oct. 3,233,910 
Stocks, Oct. 1 we 8,438,448 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, (Cam- 
bridge, Maryland) —Johnston F. Reid 
has been appointed Manager of the Cam- 
bridge Wire Cloth Company’s new Sales 
Office in Newark, Delaware. He will cover 
the Delaware Valley, Southern New Jer- 
sey, Eastern Pennsylvanis, Maryland and 
Virginia areas. 


Brockway Glass Company—Louis Gay- 
ner, associated with the glass container 
industry for over 25 years, has joined the 
Brockway Glass Company, Brockway, 
Pennsylvania as Administrative Assist- 
ant, Manufacturing Division. Mr. Gayner 
has served in a variety of executive ca- 
pacities with the Gayner Glass Company, 
a firm which his family founded, and 
with other companies in the glass manu- 
facturing business. He was an originator 
and trustee of the Glass Container Man- 
ufacturers Institute and is a past presi- 
dent of that group. 


FLORIDA TOMATO SITUATION 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA., Nov. 4—I do 
not believe that the industry fully real- 
izes the condition of the Tomato crop in 
Florida. 


As you know, we had a long period of 
continued rain, climaxed by as much as 
nine inches of rain following the Tropical 
Storm which cut across our State re- 
cently. Early estimates of the damage 
done by these extensive rains were much 
lower than reality. 


I have personally visited most all of the 
fields in this area, and have reports from 
our field men from our factories in other 
sections, and there is over a 50% loss 
in most areas, and more loss in others. 
Some of the fields have been abandoned 
by farmers who will pick no green To- 
matoes at all, and the other fields have 
been hit by red rust or bacterosis follow- 
ing the rains. 

I have just talked with a Tomato farm- 
er in my office, and his estimate of the 
damage is nearer to 75%. 

All in all, the damage is great, and the 
ripe Tomatoes that will be left will not 
last long due to the condition of the vines, 
and the canning season will be relatively 
short on the fall crop. I think this 
should be reported to the trade, so they 
will fully realize the shortage of Toma- 
toes in Florida. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: 

CANNED LIMA BEANS — November 17, 
1959. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to 
be opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED GRAPEFRUIT — November 24, 
1959. 

CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—November 
24, 1959. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


FEBRUARY 19, 1960—NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. National 
Cherry Pie Baking Contest at the Sher- 
aton on February 18. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1960 — Canadian 
Food Processors Association, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1960 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, 
Va. 


MARCH 3-4, 1960 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Canners Work- 
shop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling Springs, 
Pa. 


MARCH 6-10, 1960 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 19th 
Annual Convention & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


MARCH 14-15, 1960 — _ TRI-STAYTE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
DuPont Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 


MARCH 20-22, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 56th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 22-23, 1960—WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meetings, Wis- 
consin Center Bldg. and Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 24-26, 1960 — INSTITUTIONAL 
FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Convention and Exhibit, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Dallas, Tex. 


MARCH 27-30, 1960—vu. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and Food Distribution Exposition, Mem- 
orial Auditorium, Dallas, Tex. 


NEW LABEL DESIGN—Taking a cue from a distinctive new 
trademark for Hillman’s Pure Foods, H. S. Crocker Co. has 
created an entirely new label for the Chicago processing firm’s 
line of quality foods. Designed by “Bud” Roberts of Crocker, 
the new label gives Hillman’s products a modern, consistent dress 


more appealing to the housewife. 
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Labor Committee Wants Tighter 


Rules For Mexican Migrants 


A committee appointed by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell to study the 
program under which about 500,000 Mex- 
icans are brought into the United States 
yearly to supplement the seasonal farm 
labor supply has recommended tempor- 
ary extension of the program provided 
the Secretary is given greater enforce- 
ment powers to protect the interests of 
agricultural workers. 


U. S. workers in some instances have 
been deprived of job opportunities, their 
working season shortened, and wages and 
earnings held down by employment of the 
foreign workers, the committee declared. 

The Labor Department summarized 
the report as follows: 

Mexicans are being used increasingly 
in year-round and_ skilled occupations 
contrary to the original intent of the leg- 
islation authorizing the program, Public 
Law 78. 

Wage rates in activities employing 
Mexicans have lagged behind the wage 
levels for farm work generally. Employ- 
ers of Mexicans tend to pay less to 
American farm help than those who use 
American workers only. 

Many employers prefer Mexicans be- 
cause they represent an assured work 
force. Thus in some areas almost 100 
percent of the seasonal work on certain 
crop activities is performed by foreign 
workers. 

The committee quoted that U. S. work- 
ers lack the protections afforded Mexi- 
cans who are brought into this country. 
Under an agreement with the Mexican 
government, the imported workers are 
given guaranteed employment and free 
transportation, housing, and occupational 
insurance, 


The committee made these _ specific 
recommendations: 

The law should clearly confine the use 
of Mexicans to necessary crops in tem- 
porary labor shortage situations and to 
unskilled nonmachine jobs. 


The Labor Secretary should be auth- 
orized to establish wage rates for Mexi- 
cans at prevailing levels and at no less 
than is necessary to avoid an adverse 
effect on U. S. workers. 


He should be authorized to insure ac- 
tive competition among employers for 
the available supply of U. S. workers by 
being empowered to refuse to certify 
employment of Mexicans unless (1) em- 
ployers have first made “positive and 
direct recruitment efforts” to obtain U. 
S. workers; (2) employment conditions 
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offered are equal to those provided by 
other employers in the area who success- 
fully recruit and retain U. S. workers; 
(3) U. S. workers are provided benefits 
equivalent to those given Mexican nat- 
ionals, and (4) employers of Mexicans 
offer and pay U. S. workers wages which 
are not less than those paid to Mexicans. 


The Secretary should be empowered to 
set up standards for judging adverse 
effects resulting from employing Mex- 
icans. 

A tripartite advisory group composed 
of members from management, labor, 
and the public should be established to 
advise the Secretary on the Mexican 
farm labor program. 

Members of the committee appointed 
by Secretary Mitchell last May are Ed- 
ward J. Thye, former U. S. Senator from 
Minnesota; Very Rev. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director, Social Action Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C.; Glenn E. Gar- 


rett, executive director of the Good 
Neighbor Commission and chairman of 
the Texas Council on Migrant Labor; 
and Dr. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, chancel- 
lor of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


The committee said that while short- 
comings in Public Law 78 have hampered 
the Labor Secretary in protecting U. S. 
workers, the farm labor program has 
been successful in obtaining unskilled 
workers to meet labor shortages and in 
helping to eliminate illegal entry of 
“wetbacks”. 


MIGRANT LABOR 
CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


The Catholic Council on Working Life 
is sponsoring the National Conference 
to Stabilize Migrant Labor to be held at 
Loyola University in Chicago, Saturday 
and Sunday, November 21 and 22. Speak- 
ers will include Secretary of Labor James 
T. Mitchell and Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
and other government officials, farm em- 
ployers, labor union representatives, and 
spokesmen for both Protestant and Cath- 
olic Church groups. Robert C. Leitner, 
Industrial Relations Supervisor, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, will moderate one of 
the sessions. Requests for an invitation to 
attend should be addressed to Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Reicher, Catholic Council on Work- 
ing Life, 21 W. Superior Street, a 
10, Illinois. 


Artificially Sweetened Jams, 
Preserves And Jellies 


Improvement in the quality and label- 
ing of foods for persons on  sugar- 
restricted diets is the objective of a Food 
and Drug Administration order issued on 
October 31. 


The new order establishes definitions 
and standards of identity fixing the com- 
position of artifically sweetened jams, 
jellies, and preserves. 


The new standards reduce the varia- 
tions in the composition of these fruit 
products and specify the type of labeling 
to be used. The order is based on propos- 
als of the National Preserves Associa- 
tion, and on comments received from 
interested persons. 


To ensure that artificially sweetened 
products have a substantial amount of 
fruit ingredient, the new standards re- 
quire at least 55 percent by weight of the 
finished food to be fruit juice or fruit. 
This fruit content thus will not be less 
than that required for the corresponding 
product made with sugar. 


The standards allow the use of the fol- 
lowing safe, non-nutritive sweeteners: 


1959 


Saccharin, sodium saccharin, calcium sac- 
charin, sodium cyclamate, potassium cy- 
clamate, calcium cyclamate, or any com- 
bination of these. 


To protect persons on sugar restric- 
tions against indirect addition of any sig- 
nificant amount of sugar, the standards 
also limit the amount of dextrose which 
may be added during processing. The ad- 
dition of a small amount of dextrose may 
be necessary where pectin is used during 
the jelling process. 


The newly standarized products will be 
identified by the words “artifically sweet- 
ened” prominently displayed on the label 
as a part of the name of the food; for 
example, “artifically sweetened grape 
jelly.” A policy statement now requiring 
jams and jellies containing artificial 
sweeteners to be labeled “imitation” will 
simultaneously be revoked on the: effec- 
tive date of the new order. 


The new standards become effective in « 


90 days unless they are stayed in whole 
or in part by legal objections from’ per- 
sons adversely affected. 
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New 


Florida Canners Elect—Jerry Brown, 
Florida Food Products, Inc., Eustis, was 
elected President of the Florida Canners 
Association at the Annual Meeting held 
in Hollywood, October 29-31. Mr. Brown 
succeeds Frank J. Poitras in the office. H. 
E. Apple, Birds Eye Division, General 
Foods Corp., Winter Haven, was elected 
First Vice-President. C. C. Rathbun, Win- 
ter Haven continues as Executive Sec- 
retary. Other officers elected are Henry 
Cragg, Second Vice-President and Bruce 
Skinner, Treasurer. 


National Kraut Packers Association 
has offered members two new receipe 
booklets designed so that the firm name 
can be imprinted on the front cover. De- 
lightfully illustrated by Cartoonist Hal 
Higdon. One of the booklets covers quick, 
easy kraut recipes for meats and salads 
while the other contains special kraut 
recipes for relishes, cocktails, soups, 
dressings and salads. Offered at real low 
budget prices these recipe booklets, the 
association advises members, are ideal 
for give-away on _ radio programs, 
through newspaper food editor columns, 
or special promotions at the retail level. 


Kal Kan Foods, (Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia)—Gifford A. Cast has been elected 
Vice President of Packers Canning Corp., 
a Kal Kan affiliate. The firm is a large 
packer of edible canned meats and food- 
stuffs for the United States Government. 
Mr. Cast goes to the Packers Canning 
Corp. from Agar Packing Company in 
Chicago. 


National Red Cherry Institute will hold 
its Annual Meeting at the Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on Friday, February 19. 
The 28th Annual National Cherry Pie 
Baking Contest will be held at the Sher- 
aton on February 18. 


Warner Elections—The Board of Di- 
rectors of Lansing B. Warner, Inc., an- 
nounced the following changes of offices 
and officers, effective November 2: John 
Eliot Warner has been elected to the 
newly established office of Board Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer, M. R. 
Feeney becomes President, N. H. Tobey 
fills the newly established office of Senior 
Vice President, and Morris R. Eddy be- 
comes Vice President in charge of sales. 
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Morris April Bros., Eatmore Division, 
has established the Eatmore Institute, a 
new public information bureau to dis- 
seminate news and information about 
cranberries, apples, peaches and other 
fruit and produce to the trade and con- 
sumer press and the public. In addition 
to the information service, the Institute 
will carry out research to develop new 
uses and recipes for the various fruit 
and produce above named. 


R. E. (Johnny) Leyon, a veteran of 33 
years in the sales of glass products, the 
last 26 in the Boston branch of the Glass 
Container Division of Owens-Illinois, has 
retired. Milton G. Ellenwood is being as- 
signed to the Boston branch as a sales- 
man. 


The United Company of Westminster, 
Maryland, will hold a breakfast at the 
Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago, on Sun- 
day, December 13. At that time, the com- 
pany announces first reports of the 1959 
TUC seed research program will be aired. 
A Cutting Bee, showing many of the find- 
ings and much other valuable informa- 
tion, will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, a day or so later, during the course 
of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion Convention. Both these events will 
be invitational affairs. The company an- 
nouncement stated that TUC had its best 
season in the field in 1959. 


Harry W. Freedman & Company, East 
Orange, New Jersey, Food Brokers, have 
established an office at 9550 Bay Harbor 
Terrace, Bay Harbor Island, Miami 
Beach, Florida, under the direction of 
Melvin H. Bell, formerly President of 
Giant Tiger Corporation and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Uco Food Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Price Bros. Lithograph Company, 
(Bridgeton, New Jersey) has added 
Charles Morris and Donald O’Byrne to 
the company’s sales force. Mr. Morris 
will reside in Pittsburgh and will work 
Western Pennsylvania, Western New 
York, Eastern Ohio and all of West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. O’Byrne will live in Walling- 
ford, Connecticut and will work all of 
the New England States, Eastern New 
York State, and a portion of New York 
City. Both men are going through a 
training period at the company’s plant in 
Bridgeton. The announcement comes 
from P. K. Arthur, Director of Sales 
Relations. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Aunt Nellies Foods, Inc., at Clyman, 
Wisconsin, has purchased the Watertown 
plant of the Carnation Company, accord- 
ing to an announcement by N. J. Lau, 
president. The new plant will be used for 
the production of specialty foods and 
fruit drinks packed by the firm, and will 
not effect the seasonal canning opera- 
tions at Clyman. Installation of equip- 
ment in the new plant will begin Decem- 
ber 1 with production scheduled to start 
February 1. 


INDIANA MEETING AGENDA 


Warren R. Spangle, executive secre- 
tary, Indiana Canners Association, has 
announced the agenda for the Associa- 
tion’s annual convention at French Lick, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Nov- 
ember 18, 19 and 20. The Trap Shoot will 
be held on Wednesday, Committee Meet- 
ings on Wednesday afternoon, and the 
annual 4-H Awards Banquet Wednesday 
evening. The Canners Meeting will be 
held Thursday morning with a luncheon 
at noon. There will be sample cuttings in 
the afternoon of Thursday, with cock- 
tails, banquet and floor show Thursday 
evening. While it was left unsaid in the 
announcement, undoubtedly the Board 
Meeting is scheduled for Friday morning. 
President Ralph Butterfield has appoint- 
ed a Nominating Committee and this 
Committee in turn has placed in nomin- 
ation Directors to serve two year terms 
in the various districts. 


CANNERS LEAGUE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Canners League of California, has 
established two scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, according 
to an annuoncement made by Paul V. 
Rea, President. These scholarships are 
for the education and training of quali- 
fied candidates for a degree in the field 
of agriculture, including any phase of 
growing and processing. 


The initial announcement of the schol- 
arships was made at a dinner held in 
honor of Dr. Emil M. Mrak on the eve of 
his elevation to the position of Chancel- 
lor of the U. of C. Davis Campus. At the 
dinner, hosted by the League’s Board of 
Directors, were the members of the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
California, the University President and 
several of its top officials, and many of 

Dr. Mrak’s good friends and associates, 
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both at the University and throughout 
the canning industry. 

Dr. Mrak, following the announcement 
of the scholarships, responded that he 
could not think of any news more pleasing 
to him as he prepared to undertake the 
responsibilities of his new office. 


RECORD CANCO EARNINGS 


Sales and earnings of the American 
Can Company set new records for the 
nine-months period ended September 
thirtieth, William C. Stolk, President, 
reported. 


The nine-months’ sales volume of $873, 
238,768 exceeded the comparable 1958 
total of $795,495,430 by $77,743,338 an 
increase of 9.8 per cent. Mr. Stolk said 
that all product Divisions—Bradley-Sun, 
Canco, Dixie Cup and Marathon—contri- 
buted to the increase sales volume. 

In the first nine months of 1959, earn- 
ings were up 7.6 per cent over the pre- 
vious year rising to $40,143,001 after 
provision for taxes, from the $37,300,262 
in the comparable 1958 period. The 1959 
nine-months’ total, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, was equivalent to $2.42 
per share of common stock compared to 
$2.24 in the previous year’s nine months. 

Earnings as a per cent of sales in- 
creased from 4.2 per cent in the first six 
months of this year to 4.6 per cent for the 
nine-months’ period. 


In spite of the distortion in the supply 
of tin plate, due to the strike in the steel 
industry, a high level of production wa 
maintained. ‘This achievement was du 
to our building adequate tin plate in- 
ventories and our coil processing pro- 
gram,” Mr. Stolk said. He pointed out 
it has been apparent for the past ten 
months that, because of the issues in- 
volved, a strike in the basic steel indus- 
try would be of long duration. Accor- 
dingly,” he added, “we accumulated sub- 
stantial inventories in the months pre- 
ceeding the strike and, as a result, we 
have been able to meet the heavy re- 
quirements of our customers. The cost 
of this precaution has been well justifled.” 


An agreement was signed with the 
United Steelworkers of America on Sept- 
ember thirtieth, the expiration date of 
the Company’s contract, extending its 
national labor agreement and stipulating 
that work will continue under the terms 
of the present agreement. Negotiations 
for a new contract are to be kept open 
for a month following the completion of 
a new labor agreement in the basic steel 
industry or January first, whichever date 
occurs first. Pending agreement on a 
new contract, the extension agreement 
will continue subject to a 10 day ter- 
mination notice by either party. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the Canco Divi- 
sion plants and employees are covered 
by this Steelworkers agreement. 


é DEATHS 


Dale Poore, 48, Sales Manager of Mor- 
ris April Bros. Eatmor Division for the 
past two years, died at his office in 
Bridgeton, New Jersey on October 19. 
Prior to joining Morris April Bros, he 
was divisional sales manager for Coastal 
Foods Company, Enid, Oklahoma. Ear- 
lier, he was associated with the American 
Stores Company, Philadelphia, and with 
the Borden Company. He lived at 1702 
Panama St., Philadelphia with his wife, 


Evelyn. Also surviving are his mother ; 
and a sister who live in Boston. — 


Arch Payne, recently elected Assist- 
ant Vice President of Florasynth Labor- 
atories in New York, died suddenly on 
October 29 while on a business trip in 
Richmond, Virginia. He was 60 years old. 
Surviving are two daughters, Phyllis and 
Nancy. Mr. Payne left Shell Oil Company 
14 years ago to join the Florasynth staff. 
For the past 10 years, he had been East 
Coast Sales Manager. Florasynth Lab- 
oratories are internationally known man- 
ufacturers of basic ingredients and ma- 
terials for the food, drug and cosmetic 
industries. 


Edwin M. Henry, 56, for 30 years as- 
sociated with the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Maryland, and well 
known to residents of that town, died in 
a Cambridge hospital on November 5. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Up-Turn In Buying — Out-of- 

Stock Losses Cause Concern — Tomatoes 

Strengthen — Peas Selling — Covering On 

Pumpkin—Salmon Strongly Held—Shipping 
West Coast Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 6, 1959 


THE SITUATION — A moderate up- 
turn in canned foods demand was report- 
ed here during the week, notwithstanding 
the Election Day holiday. Buyers were 
showing a little more interest in staple 
vegetables, with a strengthening in can- 
ned tomatoes tending to concentrate at- 
tention on a firming undertone in stand- 
ard quality vegetables generally. A little 
more interest also developed in West 
West Coast fruits, but this was reflected 
largely in an increase in shipping in- 
structions against standing commitments, 
rather than any active new buying. 

THE OUTLOOK — While distributors 
generally will endeavor to adhere to min- 
imum working inventory policies, the 
growing competitive pace and the fear 
of lost dollar volume through ‘“out-of- 
stock” is tempering this buying conser- 
vatism to some extent. Nevertheless, in 
view of the current tight money market, 
it is not expected that chains and whole- 
salers will depart very far from the con- 
servative replacement buying that has 
become the order of the day in canned 
foods merchandising in recent months. 


TOMATOES —A good movement of 
standard canned tomatoes at retail, and 
a stepped-up buying program by some 
distributors who saw the handwriting on 
the wall, price-wise, has moved canned 
tomatoes into higher price brackets in 
the tri-states. Canners who a short time 
back were confirming standard 303s at 
$1.1742, are now holding the market at 
$1.221%%, with only an occasional offering 
reported at $1.20. Similarly, standard 
2%s are now generally holding at $2.05- 
$2.10, with full standard 10s commanding 
$7.25, all f.o.b. canneries. The strength- 
ening in values in the East follows devel- 
opment of a firmer market in California 
in recent weeks, and a steady market in 
the midwest, where standard 303s have 
been held at $1.25 for some time. It was 
fear of substantial offerings at low prices 
out of Florida, traders believe, which has 
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held down tomato prices in the tri-states 
in recent weeks. 


PEAS—Chains and supermarkets have 
been doing a good volume in standard 
peas and buyers are coming back into the 
market for replacements on a fairly con- 
sistent basis. Standards continue to range 
$1.05 and upwards on 303s, with extra 
standards from $1.15 on pod run to $1.35 
on 3-sieve, f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—Private label operators have 
been picking up new pack limas in a fair 
way to take care of near-term demands, 
with buying interest stimulated by the 
strong prevailing market and indicated 
tight supplies. Fancy tiny green 303s are 
strong at $2.20, with small at $2.00 and 
mediums at $1.70. On extra standards, 
the market ranges $1.40 on mixed green 
and white to $1.65 for all-green pod run 
limas ... Standard cut green beans have 
also been moving in a fair way where 
stocks could be picked up at attractive 
levels, with short cuts reported selling as 
low as $1 on 303s and round pod cut at 
$1.05. Fancy French style green beans 
hold at $1.45-$1.50, f.o.b. tri-state can- 
neries. New York State canners have 
been booking standard cut 303s at $1.10, 
with fancy 3-sieve at $1.25 and — 
French style at $1.45. 


PUMPKIN—Buyers are still covering 
on canned pumpkin for their holiday 
needs, and the market is showing a 
steady undertone. Fancy 2s range all 
the way from $1.50 to $1.65 in the East, 
with 10s at $5.75-$5.90, at canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Bookings 
have also continued active on new pack 
cranberry sauce, with prompt shipment 
offerings on the short side. Fancy 300s 
range $1.65 on strained to $1.75 on whole, 
with 10s at $10.25 and $10.50, respective- 
ly, f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON —A_ moderate pick-up in 
trade inquiry for salmon was reported 
here, indicative of distributor fears of a 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 

can greatly assist us in keeping our 

“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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closely sold-up market by the end of the 
year. Prices are strongly held on all 
grades. 


SARDINES—With the advent of cool- 
er weather, trade demand for sardines 
has eased slightly. Canner price views, 
however, remain steady, with Maine 
packers apparently confident that they 
will be able to market their limited car- 
ryovers before the 1960 pack season ar- 
rives, with no cutting in prices. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Some pick- 
up in shipping instructions on California 
and Northwest canned fruits is reported. 
Normally, buyers would order forward 
these replacements for arrival after the 
turn of the year, but with a possibility 
that the dockworkers may again go out 
on strike in late December, this method 
for holding down year-inventories is 
being discarded in some instances in 
favor of assurance of adequate supplies 
for the opening quarter of ’60. Coast 
reports note a continued strong market 
in fruit cocktail, with a steady undertone 
in other lines. Reports of increased ex- 
port activity in canned fruits persist, but 
buyers do not believe that the volume of 
new foreign sales will be sufficient to 
exert significant upward price pressures 
upon canned fruits for the domestic 
market. 


OTHER FRUITS—Buyers continue to 
operate only hand-to-mouth in citrus 
juices, and are awaiting new develop- 
ments from Florida as the pack pro- 
gresses ... A little improvement is re- 
ported in new buying of canned apple 
sauce, and the trading tempo in red sour 
pitted cherries is also reported picking 
up slightly. No price changes are report- 
ed on these fruits, however. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Tapers Off After Active Period— 

Speculation A Thing Of The Past —Awaiting 

Citrus Prices—Pressure On Applesauce — 

Carrot Pack Slips, Prices React—Tomatoes 

Improve—Corn Looking Up—Withdrawn On 

Kraut—Sweet Potatoes Selling—West Coast 
Fruits Quiet But Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., November 5, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Activity in the 
Chicago market has begun to taper off 
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somewhat after a bustling few weeks as 
the trade have covered ahead where they 
could on those items that were showing 
indications of higher prices. Kraut has 
led the parade in this respect although 
currently most canners are now off the 
market pending further developments. 
Prices will obviously be higher but the 
question of just how much higher will 
go unanswered until some kind of a mar- 
ket is establised. The trade have also 
made substantial purchase of Cling 
peaches, cocktail, beans, both green and 
wax, and corn, all of which have moved 
to higher ground since the original low 
points. Of course, shipments of holiday 
items continue heavy, although in the 
case of cranberry sauce, commitments 
covering season’s requirements were 
made some time ago and shipments now 
are just instructions against earlier 
orders. 

Otherwise distributors are following 
the usual course of limited inventories 
-and the coming of December 31st with 
its annual inventories is an excellent 
excuse to avoid forward buying. In real- 
ity, these inventories really don’t make 
too much difference as they are always so 
closely controlled the average buyer is 
forced to come into the market at fre- 
quent intervals in order to maintain his 


stock position whether it be December 


or any other month. If any certain item 
or items begin to show signs of moving 


upward the buyer will quickly forget 
about the time of the year with the ex- 
ception of trying to push forward com- 
mitments in December into January deli- 
veries. Speculation as it was known in 
the years gone by is a thing of the past. 


CITRUS—Prices on the new pack of 
citrus have not been named as this is 
written but they are expected daily and 
when they do activity should perk up con- 
siderably from the current lull. Buyers 
have deliberately let stocks run down to 
the vanishing point as they are antici- 
pating lower prices and will get them on 
orange and blended juices. Prices are 
expected to be about 10c per can of 46 oz. 
less than last quoted prices on orange 
juice and distributors are anxious to make 
a move. 


APPLESAUCE—Canners are begin- 
ning to push for sales of applesauce as 
the first reaction to new pack prices has 
been anything but a howling success. 
They were not much different than those 
last quoted on old pack spot sales and 
the trade here have been inclined to buy 
as needed and no more. As a result of 
the pressure, prices on 303 faney sauce 
has slipped in some cases to $1.25 both 
in New York and in Michigan. Tens con- 
tinue at a bottom of $6.85. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — The local 
carrot pack has slipped badly due to 


some kind of disease and prices are on 
the way up. Fancy diced in 303s are now 
quoted at $1.10 with tens up to $5.25 
while fancy sliced are held at $1.25 and 
$7.00. Supplies will be short and the 
situation could get tight before the sea 
son is over. Beets are mostly unchanged 
with the average canner asking $1.10 for 
fancy sliced in 303s and $5.00 for tens 
although the latter size has been sold 
here as low as $4.50. Salad sliced are 
listed at $.90 and $4.25 to $4.50 and tens 
appear to be very much on the short 
side at present. 


TOMATOES — California canners are © 
doing their best to help improve the sit- 
uation surrounding tomatoes but local 
canners haven’t had too much success yet 
in getting prices up to where they belong. 
It’s true standard 303s have generally 
advanced to $1.25 but that price could 
still stand a lot of improvement. Ones 
are holding at $1.00 while tens are 
usually quoted at $7.50. Extra standard 
303s are at a bottom of $1.35 with tens at 
$8.00 to $8.25. Fancy whole are in very 
tight supply and prices are strong at 
$2.10 for 303s and $9.50 for tens where 
they can be found. 


CORN — Sellers are trying to push 
prices higher and have succeeded in 
raising them slightly over the low point 
with hopes of going higher as the situa- 
tion warrants it. Standard 303s at $1.00 


CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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are gone with the bottom now at $1.05. 
Extra standard is holding at $1.10 while 
fancy cream is usually quoted at $1.35 
with whole kernel a nickel higher. Fancy 
tens are still available at $8.00 but there 
are canners holding at $8.25 and they 
will probably get it a little later on. 
Better grades are not going to be plenti- 
ful this season. 


KRAUT—Here is the active item at 
present although canners have slowed 
sales considerably by withdrawing from 
the market en masse. Those buyers that 
didn’t get under cover while the getting 
was good might still get confirmation if 
they are considered regular customers in 
which case they would be paying $1.17% 
for fancy 303s, $1.60 for 2%s and $5.40 
for tens. However, it seems obvious 
prices will be substantially higher when 
the industry re-enters the market 
generally. 


SWEET POTATOES—Sales and ship- 
ments of this item are up sharply which 
comes as no surprise as such can be 
expected at this time of the season and 
this year is no exception. Fancy #3 
squat, both vacuum and syrup pack are 
quoted at $2.15 to $2.25 and they are 
selling well as they are popular items 
with private label distributors in this 
market. Fancy tens are usually listed at 
$9.50 for 25/35 count, $10.50 for the 
40/50 count and $11.00 for 100/ov. al- 
though these prices have been shaded in 
recent weeks. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—It’s a quiet 
market at the moment as distributors 
here have covered heavily on both cock- 
tail and peaches and seem inclined to 
buy everything else as needed. The in- 
crease of almost 3 million cases in the 
Cling pack did not cause much comment 
here as early sales were terrific and 
probably moved enough peaches into dis- 
tribution to keep things on an orderly 
basis. Prices are up from the low point 
and they are firm at present. Cocktail is 
also on firm ground and some canners 
have recently announced they are push- 
ing #10 choice grade up to $11.85. The 
item can still be purchased at $11.35 but 
if the advance becomes general there will 
be a rush to get under cover. Their 
inability to buy the kind and quantities 
of Northwest pears has buyers here 
disturbed and they may be forced to 
look to California where the increase in 
total production is expected to offset the 
fall down up north. 


PROCESSED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods during September 1959, 
totaled 24,173,000 pounds ready-to-cook 
weight, up 20 percent from the quantity 
used in September 1958. The poultry used 
consisted of 16,151,000 pounds of chick- 
ens, 8,006,000 pounds of turkey and 
16,000 pounds of other poultry. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Movement—Asparagus Sags—Tomato 
Harvest Continues — Increased Interest In 
Fruits. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 5, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Canners are re- 
porting rather heavy movements of most 
items in fruits and vegetables, with some 
items getting in rather short supply. 
Buyers who formerly waited until after 
the holidays to replenish stocks have been 
quietly ingreasing their holdings and 
many canners have come out with new 
lists showing fewer items available than 
in many months. Reports of sold out 
stocks are coming earlier than usual and 
most of the price changes in lists have 
been up side, although here and there 
reductions are listed. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is one of 
the first items to be handled by canners 
when the new season gets under way and 
this is one on which a sizeable carryover 
is in sight. Several new price lists have 
been brought out, including lists of some 
of the larger canners, and all reflect the 
downward price trend. Some lists that 
formerly quoted green-tipped and white 
at more than $3.00 for fancy No. 300 are 
now quoting this figure or less. All- 
green in this size is now generally avail- 
able at $3.40 for colossal and mammoth, 
even for featured brands in some in- 
stances. In the picnic size, mammoth and 
large spears have been moving at $2.80 
for mammoth-large, against a former 
price of $2.90-$3.00. 


DRY BEANS—Weather conditions con- 
tinue to favor the harvesting of the dry 
bean crop and it is estimated that fully 90 
per cent of the crop is now under cover. 
Canners have been in the market of late 
and have made rather large purchases 
in some instances. In spite of the large 
crop, prices are well above those of 
last year, with canners paying from $8.00 
to $8.20 for the high grades they demand. 
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TOMATOES—Tomatoes continue to be 
harvested in all growing districts of the 
State and this promises to continue until 
there is rain or frost. Deliveries to can- 
ners have passed the 2,000,000 ton mark- 
but only a few plants are operating. 
There is still a carryover from last year 
in the hands of some operators, with 
this applying to tomatoes, tomato juice 
and tomato paste. Prices on the canned 
item are on the soft side with some sales 
of No. 2% fancy reported at $2.50 and 
standard in this size at $1.75. Sales of 
46 oz. juice are being made at $2.15, 
with featured brands slightly higher in 
some instances. 


SPINACH—Canned spinach has been 
coming in for rather more attention in 
some markets of late, despite the fact 
that the fresh item is still available. The 
canned item runs a rather wide range 
in price. Some sales of No. 2%s are 
reported at $1.60 for fancy, along with 
sales of other lots at around $1.90. As 
in most other items, stocks generally are 
still complete. 


SARDINES — The California canned 
sardine industry has been making a 
rather indifferent showing this season, 
landings at San Francisco, Monterey and 
Southern California for the season 
through October 28, having totaled but 
19,437 tons, against 70,745 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1958. Since this 
is a very competitive item, both fisher- 
men and canners have had small returns. 


FRUITS— With the holiday season at 
hand increased interest is being shown 
in such items as canned pineapple, fruit 
cocktail, apricots, pears, cherries and 
other items in the fruit list. Movement 
of these has been stepped up quite not- 
iceably, with emphasis on the better 
grades. On many items there is a carry- 
over holding from last year but the lower 
prices that prevail are stimulating con- 
sumption and opening up new markets. 
Hawaiian pineapple canners list their 
products by the case, with fancy No. 2%s 
quoted quite generally at $8.00 for fancy 
sliced and at $7.00 for crushed, with No. 
2s quoted at $6.60 and $5.60, respectively. 
Sales of fruit cocktail have been reported 
during the week at $2.15 for fancy No. 
303; $3.35 for No. 2%s and $12.00 for No. 
10. Increased interest is being shown for 
Bartlett pears, with the market quite 
strong at $2.15 for fancy No. 303, $3.50 
for fancy No. 24%s and $12.25 for fancy 
No. 10. 


OLIVES—Canned olives are moving 
off quite freely and the distributing 
trade, as well as the processing end of 
the industry, are awaiting with much in- 
terest the change in the grade standards 
being made by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. The change becomes ef- 
fective this month and the industry plans 
to give it wide publicity. 
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